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and practical. What she seems to mean by the "religious instinct," although that 
term has largely disappeared from scientific use, is the selective activity by which 
we choose higher and higher symbols to supersede those which we have discarded. 
"The work of the courageous rationalist — who today is the only idealist — is but 
begun." In the future "religious doctrine will not be founded on horror, but 
on beauty; not on fear, but on security; not on wild revelations to a few, but on 
hope and constructive ethics to the many. It will teach its followers, through 
science, how better to fight the battle with their brute selves." 
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STUDY II 

THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH 

In our last study we recalled that in 586 B.C. the Hebrew nation went into exile 
in Babylonia, following the capture and destruction of the city of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (II Kings 24:18 — 25:21). 

The prophet to whom we owe the idea of the "Servant of Jehovah" was living 
in Babylonia after many years of exile and preaching therefore to a people who 
were profoundly discouraged. His utterances are found in Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
and are among the most eloquent of the Old Testament. 1 Isa. 44:28 — 45: 1 will 
tell you that Cyrus, the Medean conqueror of Babylon in 538 B.C., was in the mind 
of the writer, and this fact fixes the date of the book. The Jews in Babylonia were 
looking forward at this time to the coming of another conqueror, and had little 
knowledge of what their fate might be. The state of mind of the people to whom 
the prophet preached may be easily imagined. 

First day. — § 18. Read Isa. 41 : 1-4, 8-16 and note how the prophet argues 
with his hearers, and bids them not to be downcast and hopeless. He sees a 

1 The earlier chapters of this book are the speeches of a prophet living in Jerusalem 

more than one hundred years before its fall. 
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great possibility in the coming of this new conqueror. He even sets himself the 
task of demonstrating to his people the certainty of coming speedy deliverance. 

Second day. — Read Isa. 40:1-5, 9-11 and note the triumphant tone of the 
prophet's message. 

Third day. — § 19. But how shall Jehovah bring about this wonderful deliver- 
ance? Read Isa. 40:12-17 and observe how beautifully the prophet sets forth 
the thought of Jehovah's omnipotence. The bearing of this view of Jehovah upon 
the prophet's and the people's problems is of course direct and immediate. 
Jehovah is powerful enough to bring to pass his will. 

Fourth day.— Read also Isa. 40: 22-26, which presents the same thought upon 
the basis of a different aspect of the creative activity. 

Fifth day. — § 20. Read Isa. 40:27-31 and note that the prophet bases his 
confidence in Jehovah, not only upon his omnipotence, but upon his omniscience. 
He is all-powerful, and his understanding of Israel and her needs and possibilities 
is absolute. He will ask nothing that Israel through his power cannot perform. 
Though small and weak, Israel may be made equal to the greatest tasks. 

Sixth day. — § 21. Read Isa. 40:18-20 and note how the power of Jehovah 
is emphasized by contrasting it with the helplessness of idols, the gods of Babylon. 

Seventh day.— Re-read the whole of chap. 40 in order that you may more fully 
appreciate the beauty as well as the force of the prophet's appeal, and picture its 
effect upon those who listened to it or read it. 

Eighth day. — Read Isa. 44:10-20, particularly considering the fine ironical 
vein in which the prophet satirizes the futility of idolatry. Remember that the 
Babylonians had been a successful and conquering nation. Who was responsible ? 
Was it not the gods of Babylon, these same stone and wooden images which the 
people saw around them ? So the captive Jews would reason. 

Ninth day. — § 22. But it is not enough for Israel to know that Jehovah 
is all-powerful and all-wise: she must know that he is loving too. Read Isa. 
49:14-16, in which the prophet presents in most convincing terms the thought 
that Jehovah loves Israel so profoundly that he can by no possibility overlook 
her interests. 

Tenth day. — Read Isa. 54:6-10, where the prophet represents Jehovah as 
reassuring Israel of his love and promising her deliverance from all her troubles. 

Eleventh day. — § 23 . But Israel may say, ' ' If Jehovah loves us and always has 
loved us, as you maintain, why has he permitted such disasters to come upon us, 
and why are we still suffering ?" It is necessary for the prophet to solve this prob- 
lem if his word of hope and encouragement is to find any acceptance with his 
hearers. His answer to this question finds expression in his teaching concerning 
the "Servant of Jehovah." Read Isa. 41:8-10, noting that Jehovah's servant 
is here identified with Israel herself. 

Twelfth day. — Read 42: 18-22 and note that the "servant" is again denned as 
Israel. Observe particularly vs. 22 and consider in the light of this identification 
of the servant the significance of the prophet's discourse on the servant in vss. 
1 8-2 2 . Read also 44 : 1 , 2 , 2 1 again, observing the equivalence of the terms Jacob, 
Israel, and "my servant." The passages thus far considered, with other passages 
of like significance, furnish the key to the meaning of the phrase "Servant of 
Jehovah" throughout Isa., chaps. 40-55. 
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Thirteenth day. — § 24. The heart of this prophet's teaching regarding the 
" Servant of Jehovah " is found in four passages which we shall now consider in their 
order as follows: 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 — 53:12. Read 42:1-4, the 
first of these passages, noting the intimate personal fellowship which Jehovah 
recognizes as existing between him and his servant. Read the same passage again 
from the point of view of the servant's mission. Is not the servant's task here 
conceived of as that of a foreign missionary going forth to the nations of the world 
as the representative of Jehovah, Israel's God ? There is nothing in this passage 
to suggest the possibility of any other identification of the servant than that 
which we have discovered elsewhere. 

Fourteenth day. — Indeed, it appears that the very terms applied in 42:1-4 
to the servant are elsewhere associated with Israel. Read, for example, 41:10, 
noting the phrase "I will uphold thee," applied to Israel, even as the phrase "whom 
I uphold" in 42:1 is applied to the servant. For the phrase "my chosen" com- 
pare 41 : 8, 43 : 20, and 45 : 4, in all of which the phrase is applied to Israel. For the 
idea "put my spirit upon him" compare 43:3. See also 44:1-3, in which Jehovah 
says that he will pour his spirit upon the seed of Israel. 

Fifteenth day. — § 25. In the second servant passage, 49:1-6, notice the use 
of the word Israel in vs. 3 as again definitely identifying the content of the term 
" Servant of Jehovah." But notice that vss. 5, 6, as they are found in the English 
Bible, seem to render impossible the interpretation of the servant as Israel. 
However, in the judgment of sound scholarship a better translation of these 
verses would run as follows: "And now Jehovah who formed me from the womb 
to be his servant says that he will bring back Jacob again to himself, and that 
Israel shall be gathered unto him (for I am honorable in the eyes of Jehovah, and 
my God has become my strength) ; yea, he says, since thou art my servant, it is 
too light a thing that I should raise up the tribes of Jacob, and restore the preserved 
of Israel, and so I will give thee for a light to the gentiles that thou mayest be 
my salvation to the ends of the earth." 

Sixteenth day. — Re-read 49:1-6 with the new translation suggested above for 
vss. 5, 6, and observe that the function of the nation Israel is again set forth as 
that of making the nations of the world at large acquainted with Israel's God. 
Read again vss. 3, 4, and consider Israel's state of mind as she looks back upon her 
past and realizes that her history apparently counts for naught. It is as an offset 
to that state of mind that vss. 5, 6 present the magnificent task of Israel as Jehovah's 
missionary to the world. 

Seventeenth day. — § 26. Read now the third servant passage, Isa. 50:4-9. 
Observe that the word servant does not appear in this passage, but, in view of its 
spirit and of its style and content, scholars are unanimous in regarding it as setting 
forth again the thought of the " Servant of Jehovah." Read again vss. 5, 6, 7, 
noting how Israel looks back upon her past reviewing the long history of oppression 
and disaster, but turns from this toward the future with full confidence in Jehovah, 
assured in mind that she will not be put to shame. 

Eighteenth day. — §27. In taking up the fourth passage, 52:13 — 53:12, 
we come to one of the most famous and most misunderstood passages of the entire 
Old Testament. Read the whole passage carefully and note that there is in it all 
no sufficient reason to be found for applying the statements here made to any 
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other figure than the nation of Israel. To be sure the nation, as in the other 
passages, is greatly idealized. The prophet is really portraying Israel as a pro- 
phetic nation among the other nations of the world. 

Nineteenth day. — Read again 52:13-15 and note that the thought here is that 
of the exaltation of Israel. We do not rightly interpret this passage when we 
speak of it as dealing with the suffering servant. 

Twentieth day — Read 52:11, 12 and see that the climax of the long passage 
comes back to the keynote with which the passage started, the glorification and 
triumph of the servant. Turn again to vss. 13-15 of the preceding chapter and 
see in the margin that the term "deal wisely" really means "prosper," and instead 
of "sprinkle many nations," it is better to translate "startle many nations." The 
thought of these verses is that the lot of the servant will be so suddenly and 
marvelously transformed as to make the nations of the earth and their rulers 
stand in awe-stricken silence, amazed at what they see. 

Twenty-first day. — Read 53:1-3, in which the nations of the world are repre- 
sented as speaking and as describing the past history of Israel. Incidentally it 
should be observed that in this entire passage the experience of suffering is looked 
upon as lying in the past. The future holds for the servant nothing but glory. 

Twenty-second day. — Read 53: 4-6, in which the nations of the world still speak 
and give expression to their realization that the sufferings of Israel were borne, 
not primarily because of Israel's own sins, but rather because of the sins of the 
nations themselves. These verses, be it carefully noted, contain the great contri- 
bution of the "Servant of Jehovah" passages to the problem of the suffering 
of the righteous as interpreted by this prophet. Re-read vss. 4-6, observing that 
two aspects of Israel's suffering are here emphasized. First, the fact that it was 
vicarious, that is, in the place of others, as we have seen; and, secondly, the great 
teaching that Israel's suffering has redemptive value. That is to say, that the 
nations of the world are represented as having been so stirred and touched by the 
realization that the Israel whom they have despised has after all been suffering in 
their place, that there is wrought in them a complete change of heart. They 
are brought to repentance and confession, and to recognition that after all the 
God of Israel is the world's God. 

Twenty-third day. — Read 53: 7-9, in which the prophet himself again takes up 
the discourse. He here idealistically reviews the story of Israel's sufferings and 
her attitude during that suffering. We shall probably represent the text of vs. 8 
more accurately by rendering in place of the present text, "For the transgression of 
my people to whom the stroke was due," as follows, "For their transgression was 
he smitten to the death." Observe that the death and the grave referred to here 
indicate the end of the Hebrew nation and the carrying away into captivity in 
Babylon. 

Twenty-fourth day. — Read 53:10-12, in which the prophet still speaks, setting 
forth Jehovah's purpose in all this suffering and his ultimate aim for Israel. Note 
particularly vs. n, in which the prophet, again in Jehovah's name, reverts to the 
thought that the knowledge of Israel's sufferings is to work effectively in bringing 
righteousness to the nations of the earth. In the phrase " justify many," or "make 
many righteous, " we must understand vss. 10 and 1 1 as referring, not to the future 
of the exiled Israel, but rather to a future which, at the time that the prophet was 
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speaking, already lay in the past. We get more easily the point of view if we sub- 
stitute in vss. 10 and n the verb "should" for the verb "shall" throughout. 
That is to say, it was Jehovah's purpose in subjecting Israel to punishment, that 
after it was all past he should see his sin; he should prolong his days; the pleasure 
of Jehovah should prosper in his hand; he should see the travail of his soul, and 
should be satisfied; by knowledge of him should many be justified, and he should 
bear their iniquities. It is interesting to note that though this teaching of the 
vicarious or substitutionary character of suffering has played a very large part in 
Christian thinking, apparently it was without effect upon the later development 
of Hebrew thought. In these chapters only does the thought of vicarious suffering 
appear in the Old Testament, and it will, of course, be borne in mind that the 
vicarious suffering is national in character rather than individual. 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 28. It was inevitable that Christian thought should 
ultimately come to interpret the "Servant of Jehovah" passages as originally in- 
tended to foretell the suffering and death of Jesus of Nazareth. Read Matt. 
12:7-21, and observe that, already in that early stage of Christian thinking, the 
writer interprets Isa. 42 : r-4 as applicable to the experience of Jesus. The task 
of our prophet, however, was that of meeting a crucial situation. If the Israel of 
his day was to have any future, she must in some way or other be filled with hope 
in order that she might be ready to lay hold of her opportunity when it came. 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 29. What the future held in store for Israel in the mind 
of this prophet may be seen by reading such a passage as 41 : 10-20. 

Twenty-seventh day. — Read also 51 :o/-23. It was such hopes as these, which 
sprang up ever anew in the hearts and minds of great prophets, that kept suffering 
Israel from abjectly yielding to the repeated blows of an apparently unfeeling fate. 

Twenty-eighth day. — § 30. Consider how the idea that suffering may bring 
inspiration and insight to others than the sufferer himself was supremely realized 
in the life and death of Jesus. Was not Jesus' whole experience full of sug- 
gestiveness along these lines? 

Twenty-ninth day. — Is not the thought that Israel lived, not for herself alone, 
but for the larger world as a whole, a thought which finds its best illustration in the 
life of Jesus, the mainspring of action in the life of modern Christianity ? 

Thirtieth day. — §31. Is there not a suggestion of perennial value in this 
prophetic interpretation of the experience of Israel ? Are not many experiences 
of suffering illuminated when they are considered from the point of view, not of a 
too narrowly personal and individualistic interest, but rather from that of the 
larger social order and world-life ? It is not safe to be too self-centered. A life 
filled with the thought of service will not dwell overmuch upon its own limitations. 



